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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


EI TO 


THE HERALDIC ROUNDEL OR 
ROTUND 
(Continued from page 311) 


HAVING reviewed the practice as exem- 
plified in pre-Tudor armorials we must 

next consider the theory. And here it is to 
be observed that although some of the early 
continental treatises were written by pro- 
fessional heralds, in England all the early 
tracts were the work of amateurs. Well 
might Heraldry pray, “Save me from my 
friends!” The first English officer of arms 
to write a book on armory of any length 
was John Guillim and he was only Ports- 
mouth Pursuivant Extraordinary when he 
published his Display in 1611. Moreover 
he was nearly 40 when he was appointed 
Portsmouth in 1603 or 1604 and although 
he became a member of the College in 1613 
by his appointment as Rouge Croix Pursui- 
vant in ordinary he never obtained promo- 
tion and he was still a mere pursuivant, an 
apprentice as it were, on his death in 1621. 
The earliest armorial treatise produced in 
England is the Tractatus de Armis of 
Johannes de Bado Aureo, which was written 
in or soon after 1394. An enlarged version 
appeared in 1449 and there is also a Welch 
version which has been attributed to John 
Trevor, Bishop of St. Asaph 1390-94.) In 
‘Apart from certain other considerations the 


argument for this identification it too ingenious 
to be entirely convincing. 
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this tract or tracts the author lays down 
(a) that a bezant is always gold, it being 
unnecessary to name the colour; and (b) that 
a roundel of any other hue is to be called 
either pellet or torteau, the torteau being 
larger than the pellet; whichever of those 
terms be used the tincture must be named.’ 
Exactly the same statements were made by 
Nicholas Upton whose De Studio Militari 
was written about 1440 and was printed by 
Edward Bysshe in 1654.° Upton’s work was 
the basis of the heraldic portion of The 
Boke of St. Albans, the first English book 
on heraldry to be printed.* This fol- 
lows Upton and the Tractatus in say- 
ing that “pelettis” (French) or “balls” 
(English) may be of any colour except gold 
and that if gold they are to be called 
bezants, or in Latin talenta. However, a 
few lines lower down it breaks away from 
Upton by translating “ torteulx de gowles ” 
as “cakys of Gowles” (fo. 77). It also 
contains two statements of which I have not 
found the source, namely that ‘“ Oglys be 
calde in armys gonstonys. Tortlettis be 
calde in armes wastellis ” (fo. 53v.). 

A fourth term, serusa (Latin, rectius 
ceresia, cherry) or seruse (French, rectius 
cerise), is given in the original version of 
the Tractatus. This is said to be always 
red, as the word itself implies.’ This term 
is not in the augmented Tractatus, nor have 
I found it anywhere else. It is true that 
“cerise”’ occurs in one entry in the Gallo- 
way Roll: No. 236. “Sir Ric, de Cheriser, 
d’argent 4 ung sautour ou v moletz d’or en 
le sautour, semés de cerises de gueules,” but 
there the fruit is meant, for a similar coat 
assigned to Sir Richard Serices in Calveley’s 
Book (Becket’s Murderers Roll, mid-14th 
century, No. 18) paints the cherries with 
long green stalks, the coat being: Argent, a 
saltire sable between four cherries gules 
stalked vert. It is of close kin to the well- 
known shield of Sergeaux: Argent, a sal!'re 
sable between twelve cherries proper. 


* All three versions were printed by Mr. E. J. 
Jones, F.S.A., in Medieval Heraldry, Cardiff, 1943; 
see pp. 132-3, 183, 69. 

* Nicholai Uptoni de Studio Militari, p. 241. The 


same volume also contains the original version of 
the Tractatus de Armis (see pp. 32-33) and Sir 
Henry Spelman’s Aspilogia. 

“Printed in 1486. Reprinted in facsimile in 1861 
and, by William Blades, London, 1901. Also 
printed (not in facsimile) at the end of James 
Dallaway’s Inquiries into the Origin of Heraldry, 
Gloucester, 1793. 

* Ed. Jones p. 132; ed. Bysshe p. 33. 
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Also of mid-15th century date is the 
treatise of John Vade® and what may be 
called the Bradfer-Lawrence tract.’ The 
latter first (fo. 23) repeats the statement of 
the Tractatus but a little later (fo. 25) it says 
that roundels are called by different names 
according to their colours, thus: — 


gold _bessauntes asure hurtys 
silver platys vert powtys 
sabyll pelettes purple roundes. 
goules tortewes 


Vade’s treatise gives the same seven names 
except that it calls green and purple roundels 
respectively pomes and woundes,* and so 
do the Bodleian and College of Arms ver- 
sions of the Bradfer-Lawrence tract although 
none of these includes the passage from 
the Tractatus. The College of Arms 
version adds mounte as an alternative name 
for a green roundel. Powtys does not seem 
to have been used in blazon; it is probably 
the French word puits, a well (Latin puteus), 
though we cannot entirely ignore the 
possibility that it is a copyist’s mistake for 
powmys, an old form of pomys or pommes. 
Rounde is merely roundel but it is not 
found elsewhere without the tincture being 
expressly stated. As for mount its use in 
blazon in this sense is very rare. The earliest, 
indeed almost the only example of it which 
I have noticed is in Thomas Wall’s Book 
of Arms which was compiled in 1530. This 
blazons the arms of Hethecote: “silver 
thre montes on every monte a crosse golde.’”® 

Of like parentage with the Vade and 
Bradfer-Lawrence tracts is a treatise in Scots 
verse which was copied, if not translated, 
by Adam Loutfut, Kintyre Pursuivant, in 
1494.’° This gives the same seven names, 
omitting mounte and substituting wyndowes 
(sic) for woundes. 

As we have seen, the 15th century rolls 


* Jones, op. cit. p. 213 seq. 

* Section II of the ‘* Bradfer-Lawrence Book ”’, 
a manuscript in the library of Mr. H. L. Bradfer- 
Lawrence, F.S.A. Section IV is one of the rolls 
cited above and Section V is a 16th century roll to 
which reference will be made anon. A slightly 
different version of the same tract is in the Bodleian 
aye 6 Ashmole Roll 4, and an expanded version 
is in the College of Arms where the manuscript is 
entitled “‘ Treatise on Heraldry temp. Hen. IV”, 
a date which is almost certainly too early. 

* Jones, op. cit. p. 217. 

* Society of Antiquaries MS. 679, fo. 95. Wall 
was Garter 1534-36. 

** Early English Text Society, Extra series No. 8, 
1869 (Queen Elizabeth’s Achademy, etc.), see p. 97, 
lines 107 seq. 
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give no heed to the dicta of the jargon. 
makers, but in the 16th century it is very 
different. ‘“‘ The Great Alphabet”, a manu- 
script, L.1, in the College of Arms compiled 
about 1520, uses bezant, plate, hurt, torteay 
and pellet in the above sense without naming 
the tincture, and it is interesting to observe 
that it calls an ermine roundel, with its white 
field, a plate, but uses pellet for one of 
erminees, that is sable ermined argent. Parti- 
coloured roundels are called “ rondelette”, 
Another roll of similar date is in the Bradfer- 
Lawrence Book."? This uses bezant, 9 times, 
and torteau, 4 times, for gold and red 
roundels_ respectively but calls silver 
roundels, 3 times, “ gateux ”. 

The second English heraldry book to be 
printed is Gerard Legh’s Accedence of 
Armorie, first published in 1562. Legh was 
obsessed with the number nine and therefore 
introduced roundels of tawny and murrey. 
His terms are: — 

Or: beysant; 

Argent: plate; 

Vert: pomeis (singular pomey or pomme); 

this he interprets as “greene apples”; 

Azure: hurte, i.e. a bruise 

Sable: ogresse, that is “ pellets of guns”; 

Purple: golpe, from the old Spanish golpa, 
a wound; 

Tawny: orange, so named from the fruit; 

Murrey or sanguine: guze—Turkish guz, 
an eye; 

Gules: torteau, “these have been called 
of olde blazoures wastelles and are 
cakes of bread, but must be named by 
none other name than torteauxes.”” 

Although the treatise-makers one and all 
equate ogress with cannon-ball or bullet, no 
one attempts to explain the word, and the 
O.E.D. says that its origin is unknown. 
I would, however, suggest that it is a corrup- 
tion of a word already quoted from the 
Tractatus, oglys to wit (singular ogle). If 
that be so it would mean eye, or eyeball, 
from the Latin oculus, whence also the verb 
to ogle. 

John Guillim’® rejects Legh’s explanation 
of hurtes and says that these really represent 
wind- or heurtle-, i.e., whortle-berries 


™ Section V. It comprises extracts from the Par- 
liamentary roll done into English blazon, and is 4 
mine of unusual terms. 

* Ff. 87, 88, 1591 edition. 

3 4 Display of Heraldrie, 1611. The subsequent 
editions, 1632 to 1724, contain more and more 
additions by other writers. 
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. 111). Otherwise he is content to quote 
Legh (p. 226). He uses Legh’s terms through- 
out his book and from that time writer after 
writer has followed blindly in their wake. 
In France the fatuity of this nomenclature 
was realised at once, and Marc Vulson de 
la Colombiére condemned it roundly in La 
Science héroique (1644, p. 157) where he 
wrote: — “ De vouloir pratiquer ponctuelle- 
ment tous ces differens termes c’est plutost 
obscurcir la science que |’éclaircir; c’est pour- 
quoi je ne scaurois approuver ces noms 
bizearres qui n’ont aucune étymologie claire, 
et ne sont point intelligibles”. In England 
on the other hand no protest seems to have 
been raised till towards the middle of the 
19th century. J. R. Planché was the first or 
almost the first English armorist to pillory 
this folly in print. In The Pursuivant of 
Arms“ he gives the “ modern classification ” 
of roundels but then goes on: “ But here 
we have a repetition of the vice of modern 
heralds—the fantastical nomenclature which 
burthens and confuses the memory—the 
more provoking from its being so perfectly 
unnecessary”. Unfortunately, although 
some of the later writers such as Wood- 
ward’® and the editor of the 1894 edition of 
Parker’s Glossary followed Planché’s lead, 
many stuck to the terms popularized by 
Legh and Guillim. These, however, are 
being rigorously excluded from the “ New 
Dictionary of British Arms ”;!* save only in 
quotations that will call a gold roundel a 
bezant, but in all other colours the charge 
will be a roundel, roundel argent, azure or 
as the case may be. 

H. STANFORD LONDON. 
mn edition 1852, p. 135; 3rd edition 1873, 


p. 170. 
aor British and Foreign 1892; 2nd edition 


** A new edition of Papworth’s Ordinary now in 
Preparation under the auspices of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London. 


(To be continued) 


A HERALDIC ALLUSION IN 
‘HENRY V’ 


may be of interest to note a little-known 

heraldic metaphor in the prologue to the 
camp scenes in Shakespeare’s Henry V, 
since it has for the most part escaped the 
commentators, coming into its own only as 
a result of Mr. Stanford London’s recent 
Tesearch and publications on the umbra as 
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a charge in heraldry. As Mr. London points 
out, a charge was said to be shadowed or 
umbrated when it was depicted in outline 
only, the colour or colours of the field 
showing through. The practice is not 
exclusively Continental, as was at one time 
believed; on the contrary it seems to have 
come into England a little before the Agin- 
court campaign, and, in Mr. London’s own 
words, “ was familiar enough to the fifteenth 
and sixteenth century armorists to be used in 
several imaginary coats.” 

The Shakespearean reference is found in 
the lines 

Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 

Each battle sees the other’s umber’d face. 

Our mental associations are more closely 
connected to-day with colour than with 
heraldry, so that we instinctively take 
““ paly ” to mean “ pale,” and “ umber’d ” to 
mean “ darkened” or “ shadowed.” Indeed, 
some editors have altered the word “ paly” 
to “ pale-lit,’ or “ pale-like.” The latter 
perhaps implies the heraldic sense, but the 
emendation is itself unnecessary, since 
“ paly” expresses the meaning just as well 
and is the correct heraldic term. Mr. George 
Skillan in his edition of the play, retains 
“ paly ” and gives it its proper meaning, but 
he still interprets “‘ umber’d ” as “shadowed.” 
In the light of the heraldic use of the words 
“ umbrated,” “in ombre,” and even, in 1520, 
“in umbryd,” we may more properly take 
the word in its heraldic sense, and the phrase 
at once calls up an image of faces seen in 
outline, without colour, through the vertical 
bars of fire and darkness. Many an umbrated 
charge is in fact displayed upon a parti- 
coloured field, and the effect is that which 
the poet is trying so ingeniously—and to an 
Elizabethan audience, so successfully—to 


produce, MartTIN Hotes. 


THE BOOK OF THE DUCHESS: wv. 16-21 


And wel ye woot, agaynes kynde 

Hyt were to lyven in thys wyse; 

For nature wolde nat suffyse 

To noon erthly creature 

Nat longe tyme to endure 

Withoute slep and be in sorwe. (vv. 16-21) 


Professor Robinson in commenting on this 
passage refers the reader to “ the beginning 
of Machaut’s first Complaint,” where a 
similar idea is expressed. He does not 


The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. 
F. N. Robinson (Boston: 1933), p. 882. 
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mention that the idea must have been widely 
known and occurs, in fact, as a proverbial 
expression in Lai de Tydorel,’ written during 
the twelfth century and sometimes ascribed 
to Marie de France.* 

The plot of the narrative lay hinges on the 
fact that Tydorel, in outward appearance 
human but really half-supernatural, never 
sleeps and at night has to be entertained. 
One Saturday night, when a widow’s son is 
summoned to sing or tell stories, he gives 
ignorance as his reason for refusing and 
dares to add that every human being, 
including Tydorel, requires sleep: 

** Sire,” fet il, “si con je di, 

Petit ai véu et Gi, 

Fors tant que j’ai oi parler 

Et a plusors genz reconter 

Por verité que ‘ n’est pas d’ome 

Qui ne dort ne qui ne prent somme. 

(vv. 325-30) 
Tydorel, who has never determined the 
cause of his sleeplessness, hastens to ask his 
mother who his father was. On finding out 
that he was a supernatural knight who 
visited her in her orchard, Tydorel flees the 
court of Brittany and heads for the lake into 
which his father disappeared years before: 

Poignant en est au lai venuz, 

El plus parfont s’est enz feruz: 

Illec remest, en tel maniere 

Que puis ne retorna ariere. 


Cest conte tienent a verai 
Li Breton qui firent le lai. (vv. 485-90) 
MortTIMER J. DONOVAN. 

? Le Lai de Guingamor [and] Le Lai de Tydorel, 
ed. Erhard Lommatzsch and Max L. Wagner 
(Berlin: 1922). 

* Friedrich Hiller, Tydorel, ein Lai der Marie de 
France (Rostock dissertation: 1927), pp. 73, 4. 
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BACON’S LICENCE TO TRAVEL 
BEYOND THE SEAS 
Letters Patent at the Record Office 


THE Letters Patent dated 30th June 1576, 

at the Record Office, contain the terms 
of the licence granted to Francis Bacon to 
travel on the Continent for the period of 
three years. 

The document is as follows: 

“‘ Elizabeth, by the Grace of God: To all 
and singular our Justices of the Peace, 
Mayors, Sheriffs, Bailiffs, Constables, Cus- 
tomers, Comptrollers and Searchers, and to 
all other our officers, ministers and subjects 
to whom it shall appertain, and to every of 
them, greeting. 

Whereas we have licensed our well-beloved 
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Edward Bacon and Francis Bacon, sons of 
our right trusty and well-beloved counsellor, 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, Knight, Keeper of our 
great Seal of England, to depart out of this 
our realm of England into the part of beyond 
the seas, and there for their increase in 
knowledge and experience to remain the 
space of three years next and immediately 
following after their departure. 
We will and command you, and every of 
you, to suffer them with their servants, six 
horses or geldings, and three score pounds 
in money, and all other their bag and 
baggage and necessaries quietly to pass by 
you without any your let, stay or interrup- 
tion, and these our letters or the duplicate 
of them shall be as well unto you for suffer- 
ing them to pass as unto them for their 
going and remaining beyond the seas all the 
time above limited sufficient warrant and 
discharge. 
In witness whereof, 

Witness ourself at Westminster, the 

30th day of June.” 

The document is interesting because it 
reveals the fact that Edward Bacon was 
associated with his half-brother Francis on 
his travels abroad; and the allowance of 
their servants, six horses, and £60 in money 
indicates that they travelled together on 
leaving England. They appear to have 
parted company on the Continent some 
time later, as we know from the letter of 
John Sturmius to Lord Burghley that 
Edward Bacon was at Strasburg in December 
1577 (State Papers Foreign, 5th Dec. 1577). 
Edward was the youngest of his three half- 
brothers, and the only one to whom he 
seems to have felt attachment. In a letter 
to Sir Robert Cecil in April 1597, Francis 
described him as “ my most kind and best- 
deserving half-brother.” 

The existence of this passport was un- 
known to Bacon’s biographer, Spedding, 
and I have found no mention of it in any 
book dealing with the life of Francis Bacon. 
It is interesting to observe that the restric- 
tion on the amount of money one may take 
abroad is nothing new! 


Roperick L. EAGLE. 


SATAN’S ARTILLERY 


JN 1921, Professor James H. Hanford 
discussing Milton and the Art of War, 
touched briefly upon the surprise artillery 
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attack, which, in Paradise Lost, the rebel 
angels make upon their foes." He pointed 
out that this use of close formations of 
troops to conceal batteries, which could pour 
out a devastating fire, when, upon a signal, 
the infantry or cavalry was wheeled away, 
had been a recognized manoeuvre in 17th 
century warfare, and cited Robert Ward as 
his authority, who had described such tactics 
in his Animadversions of Warre, a work on 
military science, published in London in 
1637.2. Professor Hanford also quoted a 
citation made by Thomas Keightley in his 
edition of Milton’s poetry,* from Wilson’s 
Life of James I.* 

More than a quarter of a century has now 
elapsed since this gloss of Keightley’s was 
reprinted, and in the interval nothing has 
been added to it. My purpose here is to 
point out that Keightley did not make full 
use of the material he had; that his intima- 
tion that other accounts of the masked 
battery stratagem probably existed was 
sound (Professor Hanford omitted this); and, 
finally, to cite a similar passage from 
Davila’s Historie of the Civill Warres of 
France,° and to point out that there is some 
reason to think that Milton had read this 
account. 

The Keightley citation follows: 


Anhalt used a more real Stratagem, that 
took effect; He brought his Ordnance up 
behind his men, invisibly, loaden with 
Musquet-bullet; and when they should 
have charged the Enemy, made them 


Paradise Lost, VI, 568-5783—J. H. Hanford, 
Studies in Philology, XVIII, 1921, pp. 232-266. 

* Robert Ward, Animadversions of Warre, or a 
Militairie Magazine of the Truest Rules, ond 
Ablest Instructions for the Managing of Warre 
(London, 1637). 

* Thomas Keightley, The Poems of John Milton, 
vol. I, p. 441 (London, 1859). 

‘Arthur Wilson, The History of Great Britain, 
being the life and reign of King James the First, 
relating to what passed from his access to the 
Crown till his Death (London, 1653). 

*H. C. Davila, The Historie of the Civil Warres 
of France (London, 1647), Tr. by William 
Aylesbury and Sir Charles Cotterell. The original 
edition, Istoria delle guerre civili di Francia, was 
published in Venice in 1630. Many editions in 
many languages followed, of which this was the 
first in English. The translators’ names appear only 
in the letters of a large mongram occupying the 
lower third of the title page. The translation was 
made at the request of Charles I, by Aylesbury, 
assisted by his friend, Sir Charles Cotterell. In 


a second edition (1678) Cotterell claimed credit 
for most of the work. At that time Aylesbury was 
dead in Jamaica, where he had gone to serve as 
Secretary to the governor. 
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wheel off, that those bloody Engins might 

break their ranks, which they performed to 

purpose, and forced them to retire into a 

Wood, where persuing their advantage, 

they scatter their main Body.* 

To this was appended the following 
comment: 

This or some other work containing an 
account of this stratagem, may have given 
the idea of it to Milton. 

Keightley omitted the first lines of the 
paragraph from Wilson, which were: 

The Prince of Anhalt, General to the 
king of Bohemia, in the beginning of the 
War (like a red morning, that is the fore- 
runner of a foul evening) met Victory 
smiling in his face: For learning that 
Bucquoy the Imperial General with his 
Army was drawing near Prague, he inter- 
posed to stop his Progress, and having not 
above twelve thousand men, a far less 
number than the Jmperialists, Bucquoy 
made a wooden Stratagem, and it thriv’d 
accordingly; He mounted Trees upon 
Carriages, like Ordnance, to fright his 
Enemy; but they as wise as birds would 
not leave their prey for a whisp of straw 
drest like a man, but charged upon the 
mouths of such Cannon.’ 

Milton, in his description of Satan’s 
cannon, says that they looked like a row of 
brass, iron, or stone pillars, except that they 
were hollow, and he inserts in parenthesis: 

. . . (for like to pillars most they seemed ; 

Or hollowed bodies made of oak or fir, 

With branches lopt, in wood or mountain felled),* 

It seems highly improbable that any 
cannon, which might, conceivably, at first 
look like a horizontally placed, and strangely 
hollowed pillar of brass or stone, should 
even remotely suggest a tree from which the 
branches had been recently “lopt.” But 
truth is stranger than fiction, and that Milton 
hazarded this figure can only be explained 
by his having some precedent for it, and this 
precedent seems to lie in these lines from 
Wilson, reprinted here now, probably for the 
first time since Milton read them. 

That there were when Paradise Lost was 
being written, as Keightley suggested, other 
sources in print for Satan’s masked battery 
than that offered by Wilson, is borne out by 


* Arthur Wilson, op. cit., pp. 140 and 141. The 
a described here took place March 10, 1620. 

* Idem. 

* Paradise Lost, VI, 573-575. 
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a passage from Davila’s Historie of the 
Civill Warres of France, which seems to have 
escaped the notice of the editors of Milton: ° 
. .. They of the League advanced no 

lesse fiercely to the skirmish; but a new 
unwonted invention broke off the en- 
counter, to their no small losse: for the 
King having sent forth the Baron of Biron 
with a great squadron of Horse into the 
middle of the field; and the Duke of 
Mayenne incensed by their temerity in 
coming so far, or thinking they had 
unadvisedly engaged themselves, sent out 
two great Bodies of Horse to charge them; 
at whose arrival the King’s men opening 
to the right and left hand with expert 
readinesse, there appeared two great 
Culverins in the midst, which giving fire, 
and running off at the same time with skill 
and admirable quicknesse, did not onely 
kill many of them, and break their ranks, 
but by the wonderful art and spectacle of 
seeing two such great Engines skirmish 
among the Horse, caused the enemy to 
wheel about and retire. This so new and 
so nimble manner of ordering Pieces of 
great weight, was the invention of Charles 
Brise a Canoneer born in Normandy, who, 
after having many yeers at Sea with Pirate 
ships in the West-Indies, was grown 
excellent in managing Ordnance; and in 
the whole course of the Civil Wars per- 
formed both this and many other services 
with very great praise of ingenuity and 
experience. 

This episode took place, September 21, 
1589, three days after the battle of Arques, 
and was, indeed, a continuation of that 
encounter. It does not seem too great a 
stretch of the imagination if one assumes 
that the striking success of Henry the Fourth 
in this instance, moved Christian of Anhalt’s 
repetition of the stratagem against his 
Catholic foes thirty-one years afterward. It 
seems significant that this bringing of heavy 
pieces on to the field of battle, and keeping 
them successfully concealed until they were 
brought into action, was considered by the 
author, an experienced soldier himself, to be 
unusual and brilliant strategy. It was 
managed by an expert who had learned his 
trade from pirates. In fact this handling of 
heavy guns was worthy of the Devil himself. 

That Milton had read this account of the 
skirmishing after the battle of Arques, 


* Op. cit., p. 852. 
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probably cannot definitely be established, 
but there seems a rather strong probability 
to support such supposition.’® English 
puritans had all felt and displayed keen 
interest in the Huguenots and their leaders, 
Du Bartas’s Semaine was their favourite 
poem, as they read it in the Sylvester trans- 
lation, and Milton himself was indebted to 
it repeatedly. Du Bartas was a cavalry 
officer, and not improbably took part in this 
very action, for he was still in the service of 
Henry of Navarre the next year, when he fell 
at Ivry. 

Aside from this conjecture, there is, how- 
ever, a bit of internal evidence which greatly 
increases the probability of Milton’s having 
read this passage. A few pages further on, 
describing King Henry’s retirement to 
Nonancourt, after his being driven from his 
position before Dreux by the approach of 
the Duke of Mayenne, a retreat made under 
circumstances of acute discomfort in a heavy 
rainstorm, Davila goes on to inform his 
reader: 


The terrour of the rawer men was 
increased by a prodigious apparition, 
which as the rain ceased, appeared in the 
midst of the skie; for there were seen two 
wonderfull great Armies, of a red bloudy 
colour, which rushed visibly together in 
the air, amidst the horrible noise of the 
thunder, and within a while after, the 
event not appearing, they both vanished, 
and were covered again with exceeding 


The reader may well inquire, ‘ If Milton read 
Davila, would he not also have read de Thou?” 
The probability is that he did, but although 
de Thou includes an account of this very action 
and stresses the effective use on that occasion of 
the artillery, he makes no mention of its being 
masked. His allusion in the first sentence to the 
perfidy of the enemy is in reference to the conduct 
of some German troops, who feigning a desire to 
desert to the King’s side, once admitted to the 
fortified hospital called here the Maladerie, at once 
resumed the battle: 

Mais les ennemis n’eurent pas long tems le 
plaisir de se glorifier d'une si insigne perfidie. 
A peine étoient-ils les maitres de ce poste, qu’on 
vit arriver au secours des troupes du Roi le duc 
de Monpensier a la téte des deux Cornettes de 
cavalerie, & Chatillon suivi d’une troupe fraiches 
de cinq cens arquebusiers. A leur approche les 
Liguers abandonnérent la Maladerie & le retranche- 
ment; aprés quoi le Roi y fit conduire sur le champ 
quelques piéces de canon, qui firent un ravage 
terrible dans le régiment Suisse, & dans _ 
cavaleries qui fermoit l’arriére garde des ennemis. 

Jacque Augustus de Thou, Histoire Universelle, 
Depuis 1543—jusqu’en 1607. Traduite sur 
V'edition __Latine le ~—- Londres. (Londres, 
MDCCXXXIV), vol. II, pp. 29-30. 
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thick and most obscure clouds; which 
though it were diversely interpreted by 
many, seemed most probably to portend 
mischief and ruine to that Army, which 
inferiour in strength, and altogether void 
of other help than that of their own 
Forces, retired, as it were already con- 
quered, while the Enemy advanced; and 
so much the more, because those were the 
very places, where in the first Civil Wars, 
the King’s Predecessours and his Faction 
of the Hugonots lost the first battell 
against the Duke of Guise, wherein the 
Prince of Condé in the midst of the 
terrible slaughter of his men, was both 
wounded and taken prisoner." 

This is a figure used by Milton in the 

second book of Paradise Lost: 

As when to warn proud cities, war appears 
Waged in the troubled sky, and armies rush 


To battle in the clouds; before each van 
Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their 





__ spears, 
Till thickest legions close.'? 
HaROLD H. SCUDDER. 


" Davila, op. cit., p. 891. 
” Paradise Lost, I, 533-537. 


LETTER FROM GEORGE ACWORTH 
TO SIR WILLIAM CECIL, LORD 
BURGHLEY, K.G. 

Written on the 25th October, 1573 


Translated by L. G. H. Horton-Smith, M.A., 
and late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


HE following translation is made from a 
Negative Photostat obtained from the 
British Museum; the right-hand top whereof 
bears the figures “20 No. 10,” whilst low 
on the right-hand side we read “ P.10087 
Lansd. M.S. 18.” 

The letter itself is only 26 lines in length 
and—as usual with George Acworth’s writ- 
ings—it is consecutive, i.e. there is no 
paragraphing. 

It bears two endorsements, the first in 
English and the second in Latin. 

The first reads: 


“25 October 1573. Dr. Acworth to my 
L{ord]. Having retyred to his studies in ye 
Arch Bp’s House, hee shalbee ye fitter to be 
employed either in ye Church or State, when 
his Lordship or other his Patrons shal call 
him forth. Sal. 25 October 1573.” 

The second—endorsed sideways—reads 
(translated) : 
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“To the Most Illustrious Lord William 
Cecil Lord Burleigh ” (sic) “ High Treasurer 
of England.” 


THE LETTER ITSELF 


The letter, as translated and paragraphed 
by myself, runs as follows: 

When too little beyond what is already 
known followed upon my administration of 
the diocese of Winchester, before all others 
I had recourse to the most pure and grave 
Father the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

By him was I so accepted that his home 
was the safest for me as a harbour and a 
refuge in hard circumstances and was all an 
oracle of Divine and human knowledge, 
whilst its internal custom’ was the best 
discipline and rule of living. 

And so, already for nearly three years, 
removed from all that was going on, I have 
given myself up to literature and therein 
sheltered myself, during which time I took 
up Theology as the height and apex of all 
the arts, so that in my work later whether 
for Church or for State—either of them—I 
might approach it prepared and instructed 
for either, wherein I thought, most illustrious 
Lord and Singular Patron both of Church 
and of State, your help and assistance should 
be implored, so that with that same equity 
and kindness wherewith you are wont to 
consider the fortunes of individuals you may 
give thought to mine, lest old misrepresenta- 
tions against me, whether on your own part 
or on that of others amongst whom you fare, 
may hinder or lessen your benevolence. 

If I attain that, so that your help be joined 
with that of my Venerated Lord the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in my support, so 
eagerly shall I for a third time persevere in 
the course which I set before myself, that all 
men may feel that chiefly through your 
protection I have been impelled to some 
vital labour. 

May God the best and greatest give to 
you a long and peaceful life and one with 
daily accession of honour to your Amplitude 
and (may He) further your zeal for Church 
and for State. 

The sixth day before the Calends of 
November, in the year 1573 (i.e. the 25th 
October 1573). 

Most devoted to your Amplitude 

George Acworth. 
* * * 

Readers of Notes and Queries have thus 

now had before them my translation of 
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George Acworth’s four letters, namely—to 
give them in order of date— (1) To Cardinal 
Reginald Pole, 1 December 1558; (2) To 
Queen Elizabeth, 13 December 1558; (3) To 
Archbishop Matthew Parker, 23 March 
1560/1; and (4) To Sir William Cecil, Lord 
Burghley, K.G., 25 October 1573. 

Together with my notes on the life of 
George Acworth himself, they will be repub- 
lished shortly by The Campfield Press, of 
St. Albans, Herts., as a monograph. 


L. G. H. Horton-Smitu. 


*THE REVENGER’S TRAGEDY’: A 
NEGLECTED SOURCE 


ALLARDYCE NICOLL, the most recent 
editor of Tourneur’s works, asserts that 
no source has been found for The 
Revenger's Tragedy.‘ A similar conclusion 
has been reached by Tourneur’s previous 
editors and by commentators on Elizabethan 
drama who deal with the problem. But the 
scholars have apparently overlooked the 
statements of Vernon Lee and John Adding- 
ton Symonds on the question, 
Vernon Lee, in discussing ‘“ The Italy 
of the Elizabethan Dramatists,” wrote that 
Various tales were fused together by the 
English playwrights, . . . like those of 
Luisa Strozzi poisoned for resisting Duke 
Alexander’s lust, and the Duke murdered 
by his pretended pandar Lorenzino, in 
. . altered and disguised fashion, in 
Tourneur’s “ Revenger’s Tragedy.” .. .? 
Symonds remarked that 
Varchi’s account of Lorenzino de’ Medici, 
affecting profligacy and effeminacy in 
order to deceive Duke Alessandro, and 
forming to his purpose the ruffian 
Scoronconcolo from the dregs of the 
prisons, furnishes a complete justification 
for even Tourneur’s plots. The snare this 
traitor laid for Alessandro, when he 
offered to bring his own aunt to the duke’s 


lust, bears a close resemblance to 
Vendice’s scheme in the Revenger's 
Tragedy... .* 


? Allardyce Nicoll, ed., The Works of Cyril 
Tourneur (London, n.d.), p. 23. 

* Vernon Lee, Euphorion (London, 1899), p. 71. 

* John Addington Symonds, Renaissance in Italy 
(New York, 1881-1908), IV, part 2, p. 118. It is 
curious to note that Symonds in his volume of 
Webster and Tourneur plays (1888), which 
appeared in the Mermaid Series after the first 
printing of the Renaissance in Italy (1875-81), 
declares that there is no known source for The 
Revenger’s Tragedy. 
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Although these suggestions hardly consti- 
tute conclusive evidence, they do afford a 
clue. Even if the dramatist was not familiar 
with Varchi’s Storia Fiorentina, he may have 
had access to other versions of these lurid 
happenings. Certainly the remarks made by 
Symonds and Vernon Lee are worthy of 
scrutiny; further investigation may reveal 
evidence that has_ previously — eluded 


4 
scholars. SAMUEL SCHOENBAUM. 


‘A dissertation by Kurt Eckert, Die dramatische 
Behandlung der Ermordung des Herzogs Ales- 
sandro de’ Medici durch seinen Vetter Lorenzino 
in der englischen Literatur (Tourneur, Shirley Sheil) 
(Kénigsberg, 1907) contains a discussion of The 
Revenger’s Tragedy, but affords no additional 
information concerning the source of the play. 


DR. JOHNSON AND SCIENCE—I 


6: D*- JOHNSON was always exceedingly 

fond of chemistry; and we made up 
a sort of laboratory at Streatham one sum- 
mer, and diverted ourselves with drawing 
essences and colouring liquors.” 

So Mrs. Thrale,? who went on to tell how 
her husband felt obliged to put a stop to 
such activities for fear his guest, by peering 
short-sightedly into the flames, should come 
to harm. With the help of Boswell we can 
better trace Johnson’s enduring interest in 
this pastime. 

(1739): ‘“*The Life of Boerhaave,’ in 
which it is to be observed, that he dis- 
covers that love of chymistry which never 
forsook him. . . .” (Life, 1.140.)? 

(1763): “I observed an apparatus for 
chymical experiments, of which Johnson 
was all his life very fond.” (ibid. 1.436.) 

(1772): “‘ He seemed also to be intent on 
some sort of chymical operation . . . ‘ Mr. 
Peyton . . . you will be pleased to buy 
for me an ounce of oil of vitriol; not 
spirit of vitriol, but oil of vitriol. It will 
cost three half-pence.’” (ibid. I1.155.) 

(1775): ‘Crosbie pleased him much 
by talking learnedly of alchymy, as to 
which Johnson was not a positive un- 
believer, but rather delighted in consider- 
ing what progress had actually been made 
in the transmutation of metals, what near 
approaches there had been to the making 
of gold... .” (ibid. II.376-7.) 


2Mrs. H. L. Piozzi, Anecdotes of Samuel John- 
son (ed. S. C. Roberts, Cambridge, 1832), P. 152. 

* Boswell, Life of Johnson (ed. Hill- owell, 
Oxford, 1934). All references to the Life are to 
this edition. 
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(1779): “ He sometimes employed him- 
self in chymistry . . . sometimes in small 
experiments. . . .” (ibid. III.398.) 

(1783): “Chymistry was always an 
interesting pursuit with Dr. Johnson. 
Whilst he was in Wiltshire, he attended 
some experiments that were made by a 
physician at Salisbury, on the new kinds 
of air... .” (ibid. IV.237-8). 

This preoccupation can be further illus- 
trated by the description of Mr. Sober, which 
might well be a self-portrait : 

“His daily amusement is chymistry. He 
has a small furnace, which he employs 
in distillation, and which has long been 
the solace of his life. He draws oils and 
waters, and essences and spirits, which he 
knows to be of no use; sits and counts 
the drops, as they come from his retort, 
and forgets that, whilst a drop is falling 
a moment falls away.”* (Cf. ‘ Distillation ’ 
and ‘ Alembick’ in the Dictionary). 

But this interest in chemistry is only one 
aspect of a much wider familiarity with 
scientific matters. Johnson dominates the 
literature of his age so much that it may 
be useful to be reminded how much he 
read and wrote about scientists, how much 
(for example) he had to do, all his life, with 
doctors and medicine. His “old and faith- 
ful friend,” Robert Levett shared his house- 
hold from 1763 “and many years before.’* 
Goldsmith—who studied medicine at Edin- 
burgh and on the Continent, is supposed 
to have taken his M.B. at Louvain or Padua,° 
and included among his hackwork the not 
unattractive’ History of the Earth and 
Animated Nature—was one of his circle. 
Johnson wrote Lives of Boerhaave (1739) 
and Sydenham (1742). He was an admirer 
of Dr. James—he wrote the Dedication to 
Dr. Mead of the latter’s Medical Dictionary: 
told Boswell 

“ My knowledge of physick . . . I learnt 
from Dr. James, whom I helped i in writing 
the proposals for his Dictionary, and also 
a little in the Dictionary itself” (III.22): 

and referred to James in The Lives of the 
English Poets (‘ Life of E. Smith’) as one 
of those companions “ not often found .. . 
. whose skill 


one who has lengthened life . 


® The Idler, No. 31, 18 Nov. 1758. 

‘Krutch, Samuel Johnson (London, 1848), pp. 
140-142, 

*DN.B. 

*Cf. Forster, Life of Goldsmith, Bk. IV, ch. X 
Grd ed. 1855). 
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in physick will long be remembered.” Of 
the English Poets Blackmore, Akenside, and 
Garth were doctors, and in the life of the 
last-named he wrote 


“I believe, every man has found in 
physicians great liberality, and dignity of 
sentiment, very prompt effusion of bene- 
ficence, and willingness to exert a 
lucrative art, where there is no hope of 
lucre.” 


(Cf. Johnson’s defence of the title “ Doctor 
of Medicine,” Life, I1.372-3). Even an 
image from medicine creeps into the Life 
of Blackmore when he writes “ Contempt 
is a kind of gangrene, which if it seizes 
one part of a character corrupts all the rest 
by degrees.” He quoted Cheyne’s The 
English Malady when he was in Scotland,’ 
and during the same tour had a discussion 
with Lady Macleod about Dr. Cadogan’s 
book on gout.’ Besides the other medical 
books’ to which reference will be made later, 
he not only mentioned Dr. Barry’s “ System 
of Physick” but was able to state its main 
thesis (“that pulsation occasions death by 
attrition”) and offer a refutation. (Life, 
111.34.) 

There is a good deal of evidence to show 
that Johnson had more than a passing 
interest in natural history as well as in 
chemistry.and medicine. 

In 1748, in his Preface to Dodsley’s 
Preceptor, he recommended “for a first 
course in natural history, Nieuwentijdt’s 
Religious Philosopher, Ray’s Wisdom of 
God, Derham’s Physico-Theology and 
Spectacle de la Nature.”’® The last was 
by Pluché; Ray’s and Derham’s books we 
shall meet again later. In 1768, after dis- 
cussing scorpions, 

‘““He seemed pleased to talk of natural 
philosophy. ‘That woodcocks, (said he), 
fly over to the northern countries, is 
proved because they have been observed 
at sea. Swallows certainly sleep all the 
winter. A number of them conglobulate 
together, by flying round and round, and 
then all in a heap throw themselves under 


aoe Journey etc. and Boswell, Journal etc. 
(ed. R. W. Chapman, Oxford, 1930), p. 259. Here- 
after referred to as Chapman. 

* ibid., p. 299. 

"Gh. "sTahengate Books’ in An _ Ejighteenth- 
Century Gentleman and other Essays, by S. C. 
Roberts (Cambridge, 1930), pp. 49-51. 

Quoted by MacKillop, The catewns of 
Thomson's Seasons (Minneapolis, 1942), p 
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water, and lye in the bed of a river.’ He 

told us, one of his first essays was a Latin 

poem upon the glow-worm.” (Life, II.55). 
On the 7th of May, 1773, he again discussed 
the migration and nidification of birds 
(Life, I1.248-9) and his discussion of the 
fauna of the Western Islands shows evidence 
of careful observation: 

“IT expected the otter to have a foot 
particularly formed for the art of swim- 
ming; but upon examination, I did not 
find it differing much from that of a 
spaniel."? 

The well-known quotation Concerning 
snakes— There are no snakes to be met 
with throughout the whole island ’—seems 
to show Johnson’s acquaintance with 
another book of this type, The Natural 
History of Iceland, by Niels Horrebow 
(English translation, 1758) (Life, III.279). 

There are other writings which display 
at least a competent grasp of mechanical 
or applied scientific knowledge—e.g., An 
Account of an Attempt to ascertain the 
Longitude (1755), and On the Plans offered 
for the Construction of Black-Friars Bridge 
(Gazeteer, 1759), in which Johnson discussed 
the relative advantages of semi-circular or 
elliptical arches, and which Boswell quoted 
as an example of the author’s ability to 
“pick up a temporary knowledge of an 
art or science” after the manner of a lawyer 
who must sometimes master an alien tech- 
nical subject. (Life, 1.350-1 and foot-notes). 
Nor, perhaps, is reference to the chapters 
(xl-xliii) of Rasselas (1759) which introduce 
the astronomer entirely out-of-place here. 

In his Dictionary of the English Language 
Johnson intended to include carefully chosen 
prose and verse quotations which would 
cultivate taste and display the beauties of 
literature. His definitions and illustrations 
reveal a scientific perception hardly less 
extensive: they certainly give a view of the 
state of science in the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury and an interesting impression of the 
science-books which were esteemed at that 
time. That Johnson was aware of this is 
shown by some words from his Preface: 

“T shall not think my employment use- 
less or ignoble . . . if my labours afford 
light to the repositories of science, and 
add celebrity to Bacon, to Hooker, to 
Milton, and to Boyle.” 


Scientific knowledge is diffused but 


™ Chapman, p. 55. 
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slowly outside the ranks of specialists. The 
science taught in schools to-day, the ideas 
of science in general which have been 
assimilated by otherwise well-informed lay- 
men of 1949—both are probably at least 
ten years out-of-date. The time-lag was 
certainly greater in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Of 28 scientific (and 
kindred) books chiefly used by Johnson for 
the Dictionary (1755), only 8 had been pub. 
lished since 1725. 12—nearly half—were 
first published in the half-century 1650- 
1700. To put it another way, 20 of this 28 
were from thirty to a hundred and twenty- 
eight years old when the first edition of the 
Dictionary was issued. 

One would expect to find, and one does 
find, some queer facts and theories recorded, 
It would take up too much space to attempt 
a complete picture. A few examples must 
serve. CHYMISTRY itself is defined as 

‘*An art whereby sensible bodies con- 
tained in vessels . . . are so changed by 
means of certain instruments, and prin- 
cipally fire, that their several powers and 
virtues are thereby discovered, with a view 
to philosophy or medicine.” 

Under ELEMENT we find vestiges of a very 
ancient theory: 

“The four elements, usually so called, 
are earth, fire, air, water, of which our 
world is composed.” 

Under EmpyrEAN we are back to a Miltonic, 
even medieval conception of the universe: 

“The highest heaven where the pure 

‘ element of fire is supposed to subsist.” 
Acip is “ composed of pointed particles”: 
ALCOHOL is described as “a high rectified 
dephlegmated spirit of wine, or for any- 
thing reduced to an impalpable powder”: 
there is a long description from Chambers 
under AMPUTATION which shows how little 
the technique of operations changed during 
the long centuries before anaesthetics were 
used. But if I might be allowed one rather 
long representative quotation, I would offer 
Mummy. Johnson uses the following extract 
from Hill’s Materia Medica which, surely, 
has all the repellant fascination of the 
pharmacopoeia of long ago: 

“We have two substances for medicinal 
use under the name of mummy; one 1S 
the dried flesh of human bodies embalmed 
with myrrh and spice; the other is the 
liquor running from such mummies when 
newly prepared, or when affected by great 
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heat, or by damps; this is sometimes of 
a liquid, sometimes of a solid form. . 
the first kind is brought in large pieces, 
of a friable texture, light and spungy, 
of a blackish brown colour, and often 
black and clammy on the surface; it is 
of a strong but not agreeable smell: the 
second, in its liquid state, is a thick, opake, 
and viscous fluid, of a brackish and a 
strong, but not disagreeable smell . 
this sort is extremely dear, and the first 
sort so cheap, that we are not to imagine 
it to be ancient Egyptian mummy. What 
our druggists are supplied with is the 
flesh of any bodies the Jews can get, 
who fill them with common bitumen so 
plentiful in that part of the world, and 
adding aloes, and some other cheap in- 
gredients, send them to be baked in an 
oven till the juices are exhaled, and the 
embalming matter has penetrated.” 
Nevertheless, Johnson was clearly reason- 
ably up-to-date, on the whole, for his times. 
Under Rop he gives a description of 
divining, a process not discredited to-day; 
it is reported that it is the subject of respon- 
sible research in this year of 1949. He 
quotes a clear and sensible account of the 
Air-PumP with references to the most recent 
improvements of Boyle and MHawksbee. 
INOCULATION is included and defined, but 
the most interesting entry is possibly 
ELEcTRICITY. Johnson quotes Quincy, 

“A property in some bodies, whereby, 
when rubbed so as to grow warm, they 
draw little bits of paper, or such like 
substances, to them,” 

yet feels obliged (unusually) to add his own 
comments : 

“Such was the account given a few 
years ago of electricity; but the industry 
of the present age, first excited by the 
experiments of Gray, has discovered in 
electricity a multitude of philosophical 
wonders. Bodies electrified, by a sphere 
of glass turned nimbly round, not only 
emit flame, but may be fitted with such 
a quantity of the electrical vapour, as if 
discharged at once upon a human body, 
would endanger life. The force of this 
vapour has hitherto appeared instan- 
taneous, persons at both ends of a long 
chain seeming to be struck at once. The 
Philosophers are now endeavouring to 
intercept the strokes of lightning.” 


A. D. ATKINSON. 
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“THE HAG” IN “THE CLOUD” 


A NUMBER of. interesting relationships 
may be observed between Herrick’s 
poem, “The Hag,” and Shelley’s poem, 
“The Cloud.” 
Here are Herrick’s lines: 
“ THE Hac” 
1 The Hag is astride, 
This night for to ride; 
The Devill and shee together : 
Through thick, and through thin, 
Now out, and then in, 
Through ne’r so foule be the weather. 
A Thorn or a Burr 
She takes for a Spurre: 
With a lash of a Bramble she rides now, 
Through Brakes and through Bryars, 
O’re Ditches, and Mires, 
She followes the Spirit that guides now. 
No Beast, for his food, 
Dares now range the wood; 
But husht in his laire he lies lurking: 
While mischiefs, by these, 
On Land and on Seas, 
At noone of Night are a working. 
4 The storme will arise, 
And trouble the skies ; 
is night, and more for the wonder, 
The ghost from the Tomb 
Affrighted shall come, 
Cal’d out by the clap of the Thunder.’ 

Three points of similarity should be 
immediately apparent, each of slight signi- 
ficance if taken alone but important when 
joined with the others. A fourth and, at 
first glance, less obvious relationship is per- 
haps the most important of all. 

One may observe, first, the similarity 
between the metrical patterns of the two 
poems. Herrick’s lines present a rather 
stable combination of iambs and anapaests 
with frequent feminine endings. The same 
is true of the lines in “The Cloud,” 
although, of course, the pattern there is con- 
siderably more flexible and complex. The 
intriguing similarity of pattern and tone is 
particularly clear in the closing lines of both 
poems. 

A second point has to do with a parallel 
of words and phrases. Herrick’s reference 
to the “ Spirit” in his second stanza is plain, 
while Shelley’s reference to the “ Spirit,” in 
his second stanza also, merely adds another 
convolution to the tangled strands of 
rhetoric in those lines. It is as though the 
reference arose in Shelley’s mind out of his 
subconscious and dropped into the frame- 
work almost by accident. Another repeti- 
tion or parallel is to be found in the phrase 


* The Poetical Works of Robert Herrick, ed. 
W. Moorman (Oxford, 1915), p. 225. 
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“ghost from the tomb.” Here, too, the 
parallel is in the same position in both 
poems. 

Finally, the theme of “ The Hag” is the 
flight of an evil force in league with the devil 
and the domination of nature by the pair. 
The theme of “The Cloud” is the move- 
ment, change, and progression of a whimsi- 
cal, capricious, but innocent force (in league 
with the “ pilot”) dominating nature. It is 
an inversion: one is good, the other, evil; 
one is day, the other, night; one is gay, the 
other, grim. 

What may well have happened is that 
Shelley heard or read “ The Hag ” and then, 
so far as his conscious mind was concerned, 
forgot it. Then, when the lines for “ The 
Cioud” came to him, it was without any 
memory whatever of that earlier poem 
which, tumbling over and over in his sub- 
conscious, fastened its rhythm there along 
with a useful word and an arresting figure of 
speech. It is obviously true that, with no 
more evidence than the above, absolute con- 
nection between the two poems cannot be 
predicated; it remains however that the 
similarities are sufficient in number and 
strength to preclude their being overlooked. 


JAMES E. CRONIN. 
Saint Louis University. 


JOHNSON’S “FALLING HOUSES ” 


NE of the commonest criticisms of 
Johnson’s “ London ” has been that the 
poet expressed conventional objections to 
city life and not his own personal feeling or 
experience; more specifically, that one line, 

Here falling houses thunder on your head, 
refers to the Rome of Juvenal rather than 
to the London of Samuel Johnson. 

It would be fairly easy to make a case in 
support of Johnson from newspaper 
accounts of crumbling buildings and from 
descriptions of the poorly-built residences as 
observed by eighteenth-century travellers. 
But one passage in Defoe’s Mercurius 
Politicus (Dec. 1719, p. 766) is sufficient to 
establish the “ falling houses” of London as 
catastrophes of such frequent occurrence 
that they must have been well-known to 
Johnson from his boyhood : 

As to the falling of Houses, it must be 
observ’d that a List was publickly made 
by some observing Hands, relating to the 
Crazy Condition of the City, viz. That 


there were in the City between this Time 
and Three years past, 

Houses actually fallen down in a sud- 
den manner before help could be had, 
and in most of them several People kill’d 
17 

Houses new Prop’t, for fear they should 
Fall before they can be Rebuilt or 
Repair’d, 217 

Houses that have been propt up and 
Rebuilt, or Repair’d, 315 

Houses quite pull’d down, 39. 

N.B. These Particulars relate prin- 
cipally, not to the Antiquity of the Build- 
ings, but are mostly contain’d in that part 
of the City which was Burn’d down and 
Rebuilt, or in the Streets added after the 
Fire of London, all commonly caus’d by 
slight Building; which reminds us of the 
famous City Builder Mr. Fitch, who bult 
Fleet-Ditch and Bridges, and afterwards 
the Monument, as well as several Streets, 
and who being upbraided many years 
after with the decay of the Buildings, 
answer’d, That the City was hastily Built, 
and slowly Pay’d for. 

JOHN ROBERT Moore. 


Indiana University. 


LANDLORD TO TENANT, 
1796-1832; 1855 


(THE owner of the following letters written 

by a Landlord of 1750-1833 to a 
Tenant of 1773-1854 desires that all sur- 
names and place-names occurring therein 
should be disguised. 

These letters illustrate some paragraphs 
in Trevelyan’s English Social History, 
chapter X, where, writing about freehold- 
yeomen and tenant-farmers, he says: 

“at the time of the Revolution [1688] it 

had been calculated that the freehold yeo- 

man was on the average a richer man 
than the tenant farmer. A hundred years 
later [my italics] the opposite was prob- 
ably the case . . . for, in the Georgian 
era of agricultural improvements, the 
tenant farmer had the benefit of his land- 
lord’s capital poured into his land. ... 
“The difference [between the two 
classes] was political and social. The free- 
holder had a vote for Parliament and 
was often in a position to use it as he 
liked. The tenant farmer had no vote, 
and, if he had, he would have been 
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obliged to cast it as his landlord wished. 
Even the ideal landlord, Sir Roger de 
Coverley, was represented by Addison to 
an approving world as exercising over his 
tenants an absolute patriarchal sway. 

“But the independence of the freehold 
yeoman was deeply cherished and stoutly 
maintained. . . . The squire, who had 
everyone else under his thumb, was all 
the more anxious to buy out the free- 
hold yeoman for political and game- 
keeping reasons... . 

“But the distinction between the class 
of freeholders and the class of tenants 
was never absolute, because a man often 
farmed one piece of land as a tenant and 
another piece as its owner.” 


The “Landlord” of these letters, born 
1750, belonged to a commercial family 
originating from Clapham, Surrey. He 
served in the Royal Navy, and in the 
17-eighties inherited from a kinsman several 
estates in Suffolk, but resided in Surrey, 
within 10 miles of the centre of London. 
One gathers from these letters that he was 
self-satisfied and pompous, ignorant of 
country matters, and no sportsman! 

The “Tenant” was his chief tenant, 
Thomas Field, who occupied Riversley Hall, 
a farm of about 220 acres and during 1794- 
1810 paid a yearly rent of £260, changed 
to £284 during 1803-1815, to £500 during 
1811-1820, to £320 during 1831-1843, to £340 
during 1843-1857. From time to time, its 
acreage was increased or decreased. 

Riversley Hall was the chief house in 
its small parish, and, there being no resident 
squire and no resident parson, the Tenant 
was the chief inhabitant. Thomas Field’s 
rank was yeoman, for he owned lands in 
one Essex and nine Suffolk parishes. His 
occupation was farmer. His pedigree was 
far “Jonger” than that of his arrogant 
autocratic Landlord, whose family was 
nouveau riche. 

Letter I is dated 1796. In 1796-97 Jane 
Austen wrote Pride and Prejudice. In 1811- 
16 she wrote Emma, wherein Emma says: 
“A young farmer .. . is the very last sort 
of person to raise my curiosity. The yeo- 
Manry are precisely the order of people 
with whom I feel I can have nothing to do 
-.. @ farmer can need none of my help, 
and is therefore, in one sense, as much 
above my notice as in every other he is 
below it”! In her Persuasion, finished in 
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1816, she describes Uppercross as a village 
“which a few years back had been com- 
pletely in the old English style; containing 
only two houses superior in appearance to 
those of the yeomen and labourers ’—the 
squire’s mansion and the parsonage. 

Up to the middle of the 19th century, 
and later, a gulf yawned between “ gentry ” 
and farmers. Anthony Trollope, 1815-1882, 
describes it in Barchester Towers, chapter 
XXXIX. See also the Suffolk novels of 
Matilda Betham-Edwards, 1836-1919: A 
Suffolk Courtship and The Lord of the 
Harvest. 

LETTER I 
Blankdon, Surrey, Oct. 11, 1796. 
Mr. Field, 

I have often heard of the destruction 
which Foxe’s make of Poultry and Game 
—therefore in order to Protect the Poultry 
of my Tenants and the Game on my 
Manor’s, I expect you will destroy the 
Foxe’s whenever you can—I mentioned this 
to Mr. Kilderbee [of Ipswich, the Land- 
lord’s lawyer in Suffolk] and he thought 
it difficult—I rather think he has been a 
Foxhunter—But I expect you and all my 
Tenants will endeavour to do It, particularly 
in the breeding time being the only means 
to clear them. 

I am Sir Your Humble Serv[ant] 

J. B. Osborn. 
[The outer sheet, with an heraldic seal in 
black wax, is addressed to:] Mr. Thomas 
Field / Riversly Hall / Near X / Suffolk. 
LeTTeER Il 

[Between the dates of letters I and II 
the Landlord, J. B. Osborn, was knighted.] 
. Blankdon, Aug. 30—1810. 

ir, 


The lists you sent of Game &c. was per- 
fectly correct the whole was recd—I will 
thank you to direct the Game to me Plough 
Inn Cheltenham—of which you will inform 
the rest of my Tenants—I think you had 
better buy a Couple of Trapes for the 
otters [a river bounds the meadows of 
“ Riversley” Hall] and I will allow you 
for them, on settling the Rent, I hope you 
and family are well 

I remain Your st [servant] 

J. B. Osborn. 

{In pencil, in another handwriting: ] The 
Trap is Left in Possession of Mr W., Clay- 
don Mill. 

[Inside its outer sheet is written:] Leash 
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of Birds Directed to Sir John Plough Inn 
Cheltenham Gj[lJousr. Sepr. 1st, 

[The outer sheet is addressed to:] Mr. 
T. Field / Riversly Hall / Riversly / near 
X / Suffolk. 

LeTTer III 
Mr. Field 

I will thank you to forward me some 
Game as soon as you conveniently can after 
the receipt of this to 35 Pall Mall as usuall 
—of which you will request the same from 
my Worthy Tenants of M. and Riversly 
—as early as possible—I hope the addition 
and improvement to the Hall are well done 
and compleat before this—and that your 
family are in health— 

I remain Your Friend 
J. B. Osborn. 
Dec 1. 1813 


[About this time, a part of the ancient 
manor-house of “Riversley” Hall was 
demolished, and a small parlour with a 
bed-chamber above it were added. This 
“addition and improvement ” would be des- 
cribed as vandalism by the Suffolk 
Preservation Society of to-day!] 

[It is endorsed:] Mr Field / Riversly 
Hall / Riversly / By X / Suffolk 


LETTER IV 

[Not written by the Landlord.] Sir John 
Osborn begs you will in future fasten the 
Birds together by the Legs, instead of the 
Heads, as he has lost two, by the Heads 
coming off. 

Blankdon House 

Sepr. 12th 1825. 

[Its seal of red wax bears: letter C within 
a motto-inscribed garter, which is sur- 
mounted by a crest—Issuing from a coronet 
a demi-(? bull) rampant. It is addressed to: ] 
Post Paid / Mr. Thomas Field / Riversly 
Hall / X / Suffolk. 


LETTER V 

[In the same clear handwriting as 

letter IV.] 
Blankdon House 
Friday 

Sir John Osborn will thank Mr. Field to 
look out for a good Strong Cart Horse 
for Him of the Suffolk Breed [Suffolk 
Punch]—He must be at Least 15. Hands 
2. high—with good Eyes—well shaped neck 
—straight Back—and good fore-head. He 
must trot and walk well—and be perfectly 
sound and free from vice—A careful Man 
must be sent with Him to Blankdon—and 


Sir John will pay all expences—th 
Horse must not be too heavy—but active 
—and must not shy—and He must also have 
good feet—without Corns—or any blemish 
whatever— 


Blankdon House, 

Sep. 24. 1830. 

Sir John Osborn hopes Mrs. Field and 
all the family are well— 

Perhaps Mr. S. will know of a Horse~ 
Sir John begs to be remembered to Him 
—f[and] to all His Tenents— 

[Addressed:] Paid 94 / Mr. Field | 
Riversly Hall / by X / Suffolk. 

[Endorsed:] I answerd this letter by say. 
ing father would look and find if possible 
a horse of the description & should hear 
soon from him again but have to give a 
great price for such a one if found. 


LETTER VI 

[Written in yet another hand, but signed 

twice by Sir John.] 
Blankdon House, 
Monday Octt Ist [probably 1832] 

Dear Sir 

I will thank you in future not to send the 
Game in Baskets, until the frost comes in, 
as the weather is too hot—but to let them 
be tied by the Legs—Sealed on the heads— 
and the number of what you send and when 
killed, put on the direction, with your name 
—I have not been very well lately [Landlord 
aged 82] but am now better and down stairs 
—hoping yourself and family are well, I am 
dear Sir 

Yours sincerely J B Osborn 

Vote for the King, Constitution, and 
Church by which you may save the Country 
I am not for the present Reform 

J B Osborn 

[Its address is missing, but it was doubt- 

less addressed to the same Tenant.] 


LETTER VII 
[Sir John “ Osborn” died about 1833, and 
his daughters inherited his estates, Riversley 
Hall going to Mrs. K. This letter is written 
by her son to Richard Field, one of the sons 
of the Thomas F. of letters I-VI.] 
Great Broadham. 
Saturday. 
[postmark : 27 Jan. 1855] 
My dear Sir, 
Your kind present of Birds arrived i 
good order yesterday and I am much obliged 
to you for them. 
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I hope you will let me take this oppor- 
tunity of offering you my sincere sympathy 
under the loss you have lately sustained in 
your Family. It is, doubtless, a great con- 
solation that Mr and Mrs Field [Richard's 
parents—Thomas F. died 13 Dec. 1854, aged 
$1, and his widow 6 Jan. 1855, aged 82] were 
spared to you so long—and reached to [so] 
good an old age as they did. May His 
Consolations, my dear Sir, be with you and 
your family under this and every earthly 
trial. 

Believe me 
my dear Sir 
Yours very sincerely 
[Rev.] T S Knight 

[The black-edged envelope, with a crest- 

impressed seal of black wax, is addressed 


to: 
Or Richard Field / Riversley Hall / X / 
Letter VIII 

[This is a rough draft of an undated letter 
written by some member of the Field family 
to the said Rev. T. S. Knight.] 

Mr Field’s compliments to Mt Knight and 
should feel obliged if he will inform him 
whether he received a Basket of Game which 
Mr Field sent by rail on the 13th of Sepber 
(Mr. Field] of Riversly hopes he will excuse 
his troubling him but he is anxious to know 
if Mr. Knight received [this] Basket of 
Game... he has deferred writing some 
time as he supposed Mr. Knight was not [at] 
home when they arrived tho’ he now fears 
they never reached him 

{Addressed to:] Rev T S Knight / Great 
Broadham Rectory / Essex 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


J. P. COLLIER’S FABRICATIONS 
(cxev. 33-112. 218.) 


the volume of “ Narratives of Voyages 

towards the North West 1496-1631,” 
edited by T. Rundall and published by the 
Hakluyt Society in 1849, were reproduced 
for the first time the following extracts from 
the Journal kept by Captain Keeling of the 
Dragon which, in company of two other 
ships, was making a voyage to the East 
Indies, The Dragon was a vessel of 600 
tons and carried 150 “marchants and 
Mariners,” and besides a cargo of merchan- 
dise, a great stock of provisions, some heavy 
cannon, and arms and munitions for the 
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ship’s company. The Hector, Captain 
Hawkins, was one of the two ships accom- 
panying the Dragon. The entries were made 
while the vessels were lying off Sierra Leone. 

1607 September Sth 

I sent the interpreter according to his 
desier abord the Hector whear he brooke 
fast and after came abord me wher we 
gave the tragedie of Hamlett. 

September 30 

Captain Hawkins dined with me wher my 

companions acted Kinge Richard the 

Second. 

September 31 

I invited Captain Hawkins to a ffishe 
dinner and had Hamlet acted abord me 
wch I p’mit to keepe my people from idle- 
ness and unlawful games or sleepe. 

The Journal, from which these extracts 
were made had mysteriously disappeared 
with the exception of the front page by 1877, 
when Sir Clement Markham wished to see it. 

For reasons which I have not been able 
to trace, but they were certainly sound ones, 
Sir Sidney Lee listed the extracts as Collier 
forgeries, but noted that they had been 
accepted as genuine by Mr. W. Foster of 
the India Office in a communication to 
Notes and Queries on July 21st 1900. 
Actually what Mr. Foster wrote was that 
“forgery on the evidence available is at 
least not proven,” but he seemed to think 
that the charge was not against Collier but 
Mr. Rundall, whose honesty is not in 
question. Mr. Foster regarded the date Sep- 
tember 31 as a copyist’s or printer’s error, 
as it may well have been. Unfortunately he 
did not deal with the more vital matter 
as to what access Collier had had to the 
papers in the India Office. 

It is fantastic to think that in a crew of 
rude sailors, of the early years of the 17th 
century, could be found amateur players 
capable of producing Richard the Second 
one night and Hamlet the next, a task which 
no professional company would attempt 
nowadays. What opportunities would the 
men on board a small and overcrowded 
ship have of memorizing two of Shake- 
speare’s most difficult plays, what unnamed 
man of genius played the part of Hamlet, 
and who was the young sailor who took 
the part of Ophelia? Was the play per- 
formed with or without costumes, scenery 
and properties? The Dragon had indeed an 
unusually docile crew if in the heat of the 
sun off Sierra Leone they were prepared to 
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listen to Hamlet rather than to indulge in 
“‘unlawfull games or sleepe.” Could the 
like be found nowadays? 

One piece of evidence which Mr. Foster 
produced, thinking it tended to prove the 
genuineness of the extracts, seems to furnish 
conclusive proof that Collier had been at 
work on the papers of the India Office. In 
another Journal, in which there were no 
references to dramatic performances, Mr. 
Foster had found copied on a spare sheet 
at the end, the following remarkable list 
of characters, headed “Corus” in an 
unnamed play: 

Astorildo emperor caelicia 

Cleobulo & Druball his sonnes 

Corderia his wife 

liuia her daughter 

Lord Pridamor 

lo: Parracie 

Jack Pretty Cleobuloes man 

Tuckit Druballs man 

Carrabunculo R. fletruria 

Brufard his bastard sonne 

Merinda his wife 

Dionisia his faire daughter 

Catropus Brufards frend 

flox (?) the hostler 

Nibs the coachman 

Racrox & Rabix (illegible) 

Attendants 

Christobell 
Una 
Plebia 
Curia &c. 

At the foot was the following fragment 
of a strange dialogue which Mr. Foster 
hoped, but vainly, would lead to the identi- 
fication of the play: 

Enter at one dore Corus 

and Racrox at thother 

Ra. Welmet frend what newes if thou 
wilt goe to the rose we will a cupe 
of merrigoe downe. 

Co. I pray keepe of you are a great 
disturber of the common. 

Druball, Jack Pretty, and Tuckit bear all 
the signs of a Collier invention, and Nibs 
the coachman gives the play quite a modern 
air. But where would sailors, or professional 
players for that matter, be found who would 
look at a play of this description? Collier 
must have enjoyed laying traps for the 
unwary. 

Some further notes on Collier’s “ History 
of English Dramatic Poetry ”: 

On p. 384 Vol. 3 Collier printed the bill 
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of the first performance of the play “The 
Humorous Lieutenant” on Thursday, 
April 8th 1663. A contributor to Notes and 
Queries (August 5th 1854) denounced the 
bill as a forgery as April 8th 1663 was 
a Wednesday and not a Thursday, and more. 
over the date was in Lent when there were 
no theatrical performances. Collier said 
nothing. 

On p. 384 Vol. 2 Collier printed “ a speci. 
men of the writings of that hitherto 
unknown poet Thomas Pridioxe or 
Prideaux.” On November 9th _ 1878, 
Colonel W. F. Prideaux, a frequent con- 
tributor at the time to Notes and Queries, 
asked for further information about the 
unknown poet, and the whereabouts of the 
MS. from which the quotation had been 
given. Collier unkindly maintained silence. 

On p. 275 Vol. 3 Collier stated that the 
“enterprising bookseller,’ Mr. Thorpe of 
Bedford Street, had “a MS. full of songs 
and poems in the handwriting of a person 
of the name of Richard Jackson, all copied 
prior to the year 1631.” They included four 
lines, headed ‘“ Shakespeare’s Rime,” un- 
ashamedly lifted with one alteration from 
Ben Jonson’s “ Epigramme” of 42 lines on 
“Inviting a Friend to Supper.” Ben Jonson 
wrote: 

Which is the Mermaid’s now but shall be mine, 


The person of the name of Richard Jackson 
altered this to: 


Which was the Mitre’s, and now is mine. 


Collier wrote: “I have little doubt that 
the lines are genuine.” He must have 
meant that they were Jonson’s and not 
Shakespeare’s. 

Before the MS. passed into the hands of 
Thorpe it had been in the possession of 
Haslewood, one of Collier’s innocent collab- 
orators. It was bought by Viscount 
Kingsborough and after his death sold in 
Dublin in 1842 (N. & Q., May 28th 1853). 
Where is it now? SYDNEY RACE. 


GUELLETEE: MOGUAL TALES, now 
first translated in English. 2 vols. 1743 


N Guelletee’s own copy of this book (in 
my possession) he makes a MS. note on 
the fly-leaf: “ traduit en Angloise des Contes 
Mogols des Mr. Sablier goanevneue (sic) 
dujenne duc De Mazarine.” The translator 
was previously unknown. C. Howes. 
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ARCHBISHOP USSHER QUOTES 
TALIESIN 


RECENTLY while leafing through A 

Discourse of the Religion Anciently 
Professed by the Irish and Brittish [sic], 1 
noticed a short poem in Welsh followed by 
a translation (pp. 110-11). This Discourse by 
Archbishop James Ussher, with separate 
title page and pagination, was in a collection 
of several of his treatises called An Answer 
to a Challenge Made by a Jesuite of Ireland, 
published in London, 1631; it is a revision, 
according to the D.N.B., of a previous work 
which had appeared independently at Dublin 
in 1623. Ascribing the lines to Taliesin (who 
is traditionally placed in the middle of the 
sixth century), Ussher quotes them as 
evidence of ancient British hostility to 
partisans of the church of Rome. After 
citing Aldhelm and Bede to prove that com- 
munion with Romans  was_ especially 
abhorrent to British priests of West Wales, 
Ussher introduces the poetry thus: “ Where- 
unto those Verses of Taliessyn (honored by 
the Britons with the title of Ben Beirdh, that 
is, the chief of the Bards or Wisemen) may 
be added: (which shew, that hee wrote after 
the comming of Austin [St. Augustine] into 
England, and not 50. or 60. yeers before, as 
others have imagined.)” The Welsh begins 
“Gwae'r offeiriad byd” and continues for 
eight more lines. The translation reads as 
follows: 

Wo be to that Priest yborne, 

That will not cleanly weed his corn 

And preach his charge among: 
Wo be to that shepheard (I say) 
That will not watch his fold alway, 

As to his office doth belong: 

Wo be to him that doth not keepe 

From Romish wolves his sheepe 

With staffe and weapon strong. 

Since this seemed to be a very early citation 
and translation of Taliesin by a writer in 
English, I became curious as to what poem 
Ussher was quoting and who was responsible 
for the translation. Ussher’s marginal note, 
‘Chronicle of Wales, p. 254,” did not point 
to an immediately recognizable title. Two 
other references (pp. 75, 81), however, named 
Caradoc of Llancarvan as the author. 
Pollard and Redgrave’s Short-title Catalogue 
showed that in. 1584 David Powel had 
published his correction and augmentation 
of Humphrey Llwyd’s translation of 
Caradoc, as The Historie of Cambria, Now 

Called Wales (Denham), and that copies 
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are owned in America by the Huntington, 
Carter Brown, and Newberry libraries. An 
inquiry sent to Miss Edith G. H. Lenel of 
the Newberry brought the reply that the 
Welsh and English quoted by Ussher were 
indeed on page 254, under the entry for 
1200. Inasmuch as this date comes some 
fifty years after Caradoc’s death, the original 
citation of Taliesin must have been made by 
one of the numerous continuators of Brut y 
Tywysogion, if not by Llwyd or Powel. 
Taliesin is not mentioned under 1200 in the 
version from the Red Book of Hergest, 
which forms the basic text for the edition of 
the Brut by John Williams in the Rolls Series 
(London, 1860). As between Liwyd and 
Powel, it would still be possible to distin- 
guish responsibility, for Llwyd’s manuscript 
(completed in 1559) is preserved in the 
British Museum. In The Historie of Cambria 
the lines of “the noble Clerke Ambrosius 
Telesinus ” are said to have been written in 
540 and are introduced as proving British 
hostility to Roman churchmen. Ussher 
quotes Taliesin for the same purpose, but 
disagrees with this dating, inferring that 
Taliesin could not have warned against 
* Romish wolves” until their appearance 
after Saint Augustine’s mission at the end of 
the sixth century. 

The lines in question are from a longer 
poem, beginning “ Goruchel Dduw golochir 
ym hob va” and called “ Divregwawd 
Taliesin.” This poem was published as 
Taliesin’s in the first volume of The 
Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales (London, 
1801) by Owen Jones, Edward Williams and 
William Owen Pughe; in the reprint of 1870 
(Denbigh) it occupies six columns (pp. 76-79), 
and is entitled ““ A View of Past and Future 
Ages” in the table of contents. In The 
Literature of the Kymry (Llandovery, 1849) 
Thomas Stephens lists it among romances 
belonging to the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries (see his list beginning on p. 281). 
Since Stephens wrote, it has been dropped 
from the Taliesin canon. David William 
Nash, who prints most of the Welsh text 
together with a translation in Taliesin; or, 
the Bards and Druids of Britain (London, 
1858), dates the poem after the Reformation 
(p. 299), on the basis of the very passage 
quoted by Ussher. 

WILson M. Hupson. 


The University of Texas. 
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IGUEL DEL RIEGO AND FLORI- 
ANA FOSCOLO.—We are anxious to 
trace the private papers, almost certainly 
considerable, of Canon Miguel del Riego 
(who died in London circa 1847) and any 
material concerning his relations with Ugo 
Foscolo and the poet’s daughter Floriana 
(perhaps figuring as Miss Hamilton, Emerytt 
or Marriott). For a period before his death 
Riego was engaged in publishing; we should 
be grateful for any information concerning 
his activities in this field. 


R. F. Brown. 
FREDERICK May. 


GO FUDGIOLO.—Under this name the 
wags of Blackwood’s referred to Ugo 
Foscolo (who died in London, 1827). It 
would appear that the nickname had some 
currency and I should be glad to hear of 
any references to Fudgiolo other than those 


in Blackwood’s. FREDERICK May. 


"THOMAS MUIR, THE SCOTTISH 

MARTYR.—Has any reader any in- 
formation on a box of papers of Thomas 
Muir said to have been in the possession of 
Mr. Witherspoon, Cheapside, in 1832? 


MITCHELL LIBRARIAN, 
Sydney, New South Wales. 


(GEORGE ANDERSON, MERCHANT 
IN LONDON.—I seek the names of 
the children of George Anderson, a merchant 
in London at the beginning of last century, 
and his wife (his cousin), Ann, second 
daughter of the Rev. Skene Ogilvy, of Old 
Machar, Aberdeen. 
Mr. Anderson was killed in an accident in 
January, 1817. His ancestry is known. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


Seton Cottage, Springholm, 
by Castle-Douglas. 


ALEXANDER HARRIS.—He wrote two 

books describing his experiences in 
Australia under the name of “ An English 
Mechanic.” They were ‘Settlers and Con- 
victs’ and ‘ Martin Beck.’ The first pub- 
lished in 1847 by G. Cox, Strand, and the 
other by Routledge in 1852. 
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He went to Australia about 1820, married 
there, had a son, G. A. Harris, and returned 
to Kent, U.K., in 1836. 

Place and date of death, information re 
other books or diaries or names of de- 
scendants would be welcomed. 


HERBERT J. Rumsey. 


Two INSCRIPTIONS.—Can any of your 
readers tell me the fate of two old, 
interesting and intriguing inscriptions: 
1. An inscription formerly in the chancel 
of St. Mary’s University Church, Oxford: 
“ Hic jacet in tomba 
Rosamundi non munda 
Non redolet sedolet 
Qui redolere solet.” 


2. An inscription on the chair made from 
the Golden Hind timber, at the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, which ran: 

“Touch what you like with your eyes— 
but see nothing with your fingers.” 
—a quaint conceit and surely not beyond the 
appreciation of modern culture! 


JOSIAH OLDFIELD. 


ILLIAM TELL.—On a box of matches 
(made in Finland) I bought the other 
day, William Tell is depicted carrying a 
cross-bow in his right hand, with the other 
on the shoulder of his son. Does tradition 
say that William Tell used a cross-bow? I 
have always understood a long-bow to bea 
far more accurate and altogether safer 
instrument for so exacting a task. 


TEAM-GUN.—I never heard of this piece 
of artillery, but Dickens had (Martin 
Chuzzlewit, ch. xi). What was it? Gg, 


AUTHOR WANTED.— 


What can one do when the world is his foe 
And the looks of all people fall on him like 
snow? 
But bow the head proudly and fare far away 
And hope for good fortune and fame on 
the way. 
P. W. F. Brown. 


GOURCE WANTED.— Give me (or us) 
the child until he is seven years old, and 

after that you may do what you like with 

him.’ O.P. 
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Replies 





GHAKESPEARE AND THE SCHOLARS 
(cxciv. 556; cxcv. 283).—Mr. Parsons’s 
attempted refutation only serves to confirm 
Mr. Feldman’s argument. Mr. Parsons, in 
fact, makes two contradictory assertions. 
His final explanation is that the three play- 
wrights whom Greene had addressed had 
taken offence on behalf of Shakespeare. 
(Chettle in fact only says that ‘ one or two’ 
of them had, but let that pass.) But this is 
to give up the traditional view, according to 
which Shakespeare was himself one of those 
who took offence, and unless he was one of 
them the traditional view falls to the ground, 
since it was one of those who took offence 
who is referred to in the latter part of the 
quotation. Mr. Parsons’s argument that the 
playwrights whom Greene had addressed 
had no reason to take offence on their own 
account is beside the point. If Chettle is 
telling the truth they did take offence, and it 
is sheer speculation that they did so on 
Shakespeare’s account. Even if they did, 
nothing is said in the Chettle passage 
about him. 

Mr. Feldman’s arguments against Shake- 
speare, and for Peele, were anticipated by 
G. Sarrazin in Shakespeare-Jahrbuch xli. 


(1905), 184-6. J. C. MAXWELL. 


JouN DUDLEY (cxcv. 237, 284).—1. The 
original is still at Penshurst, now in 
possession of Lord De L’Isle and Dudley, 
V.C. It is a small painting or panel. Whether 
it is by Holbein is doubtful. It has been 
several times engraved, and is reproduced 
from an engraving by Ryall in Tenison’s 
ae England,’ vol. I, plate 9, facing 
Pp 


As there is no Garter insignia in the 
portrait it must have been painted before 
May, 1543, when Dudley, then Viscount 
Lisle and Lord High Admiral of England, 


was installed K.G. nicyary BARRINGTON. 


([APTAIN JAMES COOK’S FAMILY 
(cxev. 281).—1. See clxii. 175 for the 
Statement that the entry of the marriage of 
James Cook and Grace Vace is in the parish 
registers of Stainton-in-Cleveland under date 
of 5 Oct., 1725. 
2. At clxii. 341 the death of their son John 
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is recorded on a tombstone in Great Ayton 
churchyard, under date of 20 Sept., 1750, 


aged 23. A. H. W. Fynmore. 


DUCHESS OF RICHMOND (cxcv. 282). 

—Charles, 2nd Duke of Richmond, 
married in December 1719, Sarah, eldest 
daughter of William, Earl Cadogan. She 
died 25th August 1751. 

Charles, 3rd Duke of Richmond, married, 
April 1757, Mary, eldest daughter of the 
3rd Earl of Aylesbury. 

On referring to cxlvii. 10, it will be found 
that “‘a resolution of a committee of sea- 
officers submitted in 1745 to the Duke of 
Bedford, then First Lord and suggesting for 
the approval of the King that— 

A uniform dress is useful and necessary for 
the commissioned officers agreeable to the 
practice of other nations.” 


A. H. W. FyNmore. 


Your enquirer is mistaken. It is recorded 
of the Duchess of Bedford that George II, 
having seen her riding in the park dressed in 
a habit of blue faced with white, the com- 
bination took the fancy of the King, who 
thereupon appointed it for the uniform of 
the Royal Navy. The incident is referred to 
in Miss Scott Thomson's “ The Russells in 
Bloomsbury” (page 272), Jonathan Cape, 
1940, on the authority of the Royal United 
Service Institution. The lady in question was 
Gertrude, daughter of John, Earl Gower, 
and wife of the 4th Duke of Bedford, who 
was First Lord of the Admiralty in Pelham’s 
administration. I recall that the occasion was 
commemorated some years ago at the Naval 
and Military Tournament, when the King 
and the Duchess were represented riding 
side by side in the arena. CR 


Hits FAMILY SOCIETY (clxxxii. 107, 

305; clxxxiii. 25, 112).—it now appears 
that the following conclusions must be 
accepted : 

1. The Hills Family Genealogical and 
Historical Society no longer exists. Before it 
was dissolved it had printed in America, in 
1906, “ The Hills Family of America.” (The 
only copy of this book in this country, so 
far as I am aware, is in the Library of the 
British Museum.) 

2. It is not possible to trace any living 
ex-members of the Society, or any of their 
descendants in America who are interested. 
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3. The extensive collection of abstracts of 
Hills wills and administrations and tran- 
scripts of Hills entries in parish registers 
made by Mr. Lothrop Withington, who con- 
ducted the research in England on behalf of 
the Society, perished with him in the 
“Lusitania” in 1915, and no copy of this 
collection exists, either in America or in this 


country. A. C. HILLs. 


UNKEY NIGHT (cxciv. 505).—This does 
not appear to be peculiar to Dorset, for 
W. G. Willis Watson recorded similar cele- 
brations at Hinton St. George, and Lopen, 
Somerset, in 1931 (clxi. 372). He then stated 
that it was supposed to be peculiar to those 
villages, and its origin from a story that as 
the youths of the villages did not return 
from a visit to Chiselborough Fair their 
wives set out to meet them, but having no 
oil for their lanterns, improvised with 
mangold wurzels. A. E. Hamil (clxi. 465) 
said the custom was generally observed in 
U.S.A. on Hallowe’en, but pumpkins were 
used for the purpose’ and various pranks 
such as unhinging gates were practised as is 
done generally on ‘ Mischief Nights.’ All 
these customs seem to be survivals of either 
Celtic or Teutonic winter rites, and the 
pranks a kind of saturnalia. 


P. W. F. Brown. 


A SINGULAR WILL (cxcv. 276).—I 
should have mentioned that John 

Pridden’s father, the Fleet Street bookseller, 

was also named John. F.W.S. 


The testator was probably the George 
Applebee, of St. Bride’s, London, pleb. St. 
John’s College, Oxford, matric. 3 Dec. 1741, 
aged 17, son of Charles Applebee. His son 
John (son of George, of St. Bride’s, London, 
cler.), matriculated 30 June, 1772, aged 16, 
St. John’s College, Oxford, B.A. 1776, M.A. 
1780, B.D. 1785. P.D.M. 


OMINIC SERRES’ PICTURE OF AN 
EAST INDIAMAN (cxcv. 216).—The 
name of the artist is Serres. The Africana 
Museum, Johannesburg, is in possession of 
a work by this artist entitled “ English and 
Dutch Fleets in Table Bay,” which is, of 
course, not the picture your enquirer wishes 
to trace, but she may nevertheless be inter- 
ested to know about its existence. It may 
also be worth her while to make enquiries 
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at South Africa House in London, where, | 
believe, there is a picture by Dominic Serres, 
Unfortunately, I do not know whether it js 
the work in which the correspondent js 


interested. R. F. KENNEDY 


(THE WALTZ (cxcv. 61, 258, 262).—The 

waltz was viewed with even greater 
concern in some European countries than in 
England. I find the following extract in my 
notebooks and believe it to come from 
Seas de Ch. Victor de Bonstetten, Paris, 
1832: 

“Je remarquai qu’aucune Italienne ne 
walzait jen demandé la raison 4 une dame 
italienne. ‘C’est, me dit-elle, ‘que nous 
autres Italiennes nous en accoucherions neuf 


mois apres! ’” D. M. Low. 


EXACT SOURCES WANTED FOR 

‘O.D.Q. (cxcv. 282).—From each 

according to his ability, etc. 

“The Old Order and the New,” by 
J. Morrison Davidson, being No. 3 of the 
Bellamy Library published by William 
Reeves, 185 Fleet Street (N.D. but my copy 
has an inked entry 1890), states that Michael 
Bakunine in 1870 organised an insurrection 
at Lyons. It was a fiasco. Forty-seven of the 
prisoners signed a declaration which one of 
them read at the trial and which included 
the following paragraph: 

We wish, in a word, equality—equality 
in fact as corollary, or, rather, as 
primordial condition of liberty. From each 
according to his faculties, to each accord- 
ing to his needs; that is what we wish 
sincerely and energetically. 
Burgh-le-Marsh, Lincs. A. L. Cox. 

H{LDE-HI (cxcv. 284).—‘ Hi-De-Hi” and 
its answer “ Ho-De-Ho ” were invented 
by and thus specifically identifiable with a 
young Negro jazz-singer and band-leader 
called Mr. Cab Calloway, who was well 
known in England during the thirties. It 
was his habit to sing “ Hi-De-Hi” to his 
band and receive “ Ho-De-Ho” from them 
as an answer. The noises were a form of 
“scat chorus.” They were included in the 
song about Minnie the Moocher, the lady 
whose heart was as big as a whale. Certainly 
“the phrase” had caught on among “JazZ- 
fiends” before ‘“‘ Duck Soup” in 1934. 


W. G. B. 
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The Library 
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FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. By 
H. G. Wood. (Cambridge University 
Press, 10s. 6d.) 

GELDOM can there have been a better- 

proportioned or so aptly-designed or so 

judicial a book on a mind so fine. And it 
was needed, for what most of us remember 
about Maurice is that many of his con- 
temporary intellectuals agreed to find him 
muddle-headed; and we may ourselves have 
found that though his diction was the very 
simplest it did not easily yield up its sense. 

But we cannot pretend that the passages with 

which Dr. Wood builds up his exposition are 

more difficult than goodwill can overcome. 
From the shelves that we suppose 

Maurice’s works would fill, Dr. Wood has 

selected the five that most illustrate the 

battles that Maurice fought with his age. He, 
the humblest of men, was ever a fighter. But 

there was no paradox in this: ‘ever a 

fighter’ is but a picturesque expression: it 

means that Maurice never by silence denied 

Christ before men. He could be impatient, 

but then he would repent like this: 

As I had the misfortune many years ago 
in a book long forgotten to enter into 
controversy with Dean Mansel, I am 
anxious to express my regret for any 
language which I may have used in the 
course of it which though nowise injurious 
to his reputation, may have given pain to 
some of his friends. His immeasurable 
superiority to me as a disputant deepens 
my conviction that the principle which I 
maintained against him was sound and 
true, one which even his ability and learn- 
ing could not shake. 

Maurice never fought for victory but always 

for truth, and it is perhaps this that makes 

him difficult reading since we have to be 
continually balancing what he concedes to 
his opponents and what he denies to them. 

“He held that it was more important to 

discover the points in which each was right 

than to make fun of their manifest errors.” 

And in Dr. Wood, Maurice has found not 

only a disciple but the strict umpire he would 

have asked for: 
“Maurice, not altogether fairly, . . .” 
“Both Maurice and Hutton somewhat 
impatiently. . . .” 
“Maurice did not realize. . . . 





” 
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“He criticized Lord Melbourne’s govern- 
ment unmercifully and unjustly... .” 
One wonders whether, outside the New 
Testament, in all the centuries there was any 
other Doctor of the Church who spoke of 
“the tie between me and those who differ 
from me.” One who knew the three men says 
that Carlyle always spoke of other men 
aloofly as “they”; Ruskin, de haut en bas, 
as “you”; William Morris as “we.” 
F. D. Maurice was with William Morris. 


A FAMILY HISTORY 1688-1837: THE 
WYNDHAMS OF SOMERSET, SUSSEX 
AND WILTSHIRE. By the Hon. H. A. 
Wyndham. (Oxford University Press, 25s. 
net; with Volume I, 36s. net.) 


JN the period covered by the second volume 

of ‘A Family History’ the family was 
spreading into considerable ramifications. 
The author has not, however, attempted to 
trace the history of every branch in detail, 
but has dealt largely with the eldest branch, 
the Wyndhams of Orchard Wyndham. Most 
of the members of the family he has chosen 
to write about were people living in the deep 
and full current of the national life of their 
time. The thread of the story is picked out 
from the lives of Lieutenant-General Hugh 
Wyndham of Trent, who served and died in 
Spain in the War of the Spanish Suctéssion; 
of Sir William Wyndham, who was Secre- 
tary-at-War and Chancellor and Under- 
Treasurer of the Exchequer under Queen 
Anne, plotted for the Pretender, was too 
mild a Tory to lead a rebellion, though not 
too mild to spend some time in the Tower, 
and returned from it to lead an energetic 
Opposition against Walpole; of his son 
Charles who became 2nd Earl of Egremont 
and Secretary of State under George II and 
trimmed his boat more adaptably to the 
party wind than his father; of the 3rd Earl 
of Egremont, whose horses won five Derbys 
and who entertained in casual grandeur at 
Petworth a constant flocking of artists, in- 
cluding Constable, Haydon and Turner. 
Many other characters appear more briefly 
here and there, where their lives emerge into 
activity, and the whole result is a book in 
which, as in the first volume, historical 
events, reflected in private lives, are seen as 
authentic and human, and the view of 
England which opens on the flight of 
James II and the expensive vote-buying 
in the election which followed unfolds 
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gradually and alters, with imperceptible 
shifting and balancing and expansion, until 
it has become a view of the England of 
machine riots and the Reform Bill. 


FORMAL SPRING: FRENCH RENAIS- 
SANCE POEMS. With translations by 
R. N. Currey. (Oxford University Press, 
160 pp., 10s. 6d.) 

EDUCED to its simplest terms, this 

book consists of forty poems by 

Machault, Deschamps, Christine de Pisan, 

Charles d’Orléans, Villon, Jean le Houx, 

Clément Marot, Mellin de Saint-Gelais, 

Ronsard, Du Bellay, Louise Labé and Mary 

Stuart, the French text being printed on the 

verso pages and an English translation by 

Mr. Currey on the rectos, each author’s 

contribution being preceded by some ten 

lines of biographical note and the whole 
volume being opened by a short preface by 
the translator. 

To take these points one by one, the choice 
is novel and invigorating in that it breaks 
down the artificial barrier set between late 
mediaeval studies and studies of the French 
renaissance by the totally undistinguished 
year 1500. One feels, perhaps, that the two 
poems of Marot and the epitaphs of Du 
Bellay are far from being the cream of these 
two poets’ work, that Mellin de Saint-Gelais, 
Jean le Houx and Mary Stuart are not up 
to the class of the other poets quoted, that 
the poems of Ronsard are. printed in far 
from chronological order, and that, however 
formal the spring, many of these poems are 
not poémes a forme fixe; but the choice of 
extracts in an anthology is too personal a 
matter to be criticised with profit. 

The French text given is in all cases the 
best available, reprinted with scrupulous 
accuracy. In the translations, Mr. Currey 
has set himself the all-in task of reproducing 
the exact sense of the words, the metre of 
the original as far as is possible, the spirit 
of the time, and all this in the language of 
1950. One has for the moment the instinctive 
awkwardness which one felt at seeing 
Shakespeare dressed as we dress: but really 
there are only two ways to translate, either 
as Spenser translated some of Du Bellay, or 
as Mr. Currey translates some of him, the 
English almost contemporary with the 
French, or the English of one’s own day; 
and by all means let fain and amain and 
aright and bedight melt away with the snows 
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of yesteryear, perdie! Whether or not Mr, 
Currey approaches the original genius of 
“ Mignonne,” or “ Fréres humains qui aprég_ 
nous vivez,” or “Heureux qui, comme 
Ulysse .. . ” is an invidious point to have 
to debate: certainly some of his renderings 
are very, very fine. The translation of 
Deschamps’ virelay is superb, and that of 
some of Charles d’Orléans’ poems follows 
it close. * 

To those familiar with the French, the 
potted biographies in clipped English read 4” 
little tritely, but they will prove invaluable 
to the many who approach the French 
through the English translation. Finally, the” 
introduction presents us with the refreshing 
fact that Mr. Currey, who clearly loves the 
rich garishness of 

J’ay mantiaux fourrez de gris, 

J’ay chapiaux, j’ay biaux proffis 

Et d’argent mainte espinglette ; 

Sui je, sui je, sui je belle? ..., 
and the military image 

Les fourriers d’Esté sont venus 

Pour appareillier son logis . . ., 
and the revolting truth of 

La mort le fait fremir, pallir, 

Le nez courber, les vaines tendre, 

Le col enfler, la chair mollir, 

Joinctes et nerfs croistre et estendre .. , 4 
nevertheless sees clearly that this colour and ~ 
this lyrical warmth springs largely from the ~ 
fact that poets were grasping at a beauty — 
which was at once rare and of short dura-~ 
tion. “ Life in most ways was nasty, brutish — 
and short—but it was vivid.” There can no ~ 
longer be much faith in carefree romanticism — 
about the Middle Ages, or even about the 
French renaissance, in Villon the Vagabond — 
King and only a rose for you; but the very 
touch of vividness which many of these 
poems provide is just what is lacking in the 
rather nice, namby-pamby Methuselah-l 
existences which we lead in these dra 
latter days. “ 

This finely-produced little volume should, 
then, have a double appeal: to those who 
know the originals it brings the new pleasure é 
of enjoying Mr. Currey’s gifted translations; 
to those for whom the originals are them 
selves new, Mr. Currey will act as a most” 
competent guide. 
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CORRIGENDUM 
At page 264, col. ii., 1. 22, for * Epistle to 
Hervey ’ read ‘ Epistle to Harley.’ 
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